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When we study the ancient Greeks and Romans, we cannot help making judgements about 
them. There are things that we find attractive about them, and others that are repulsive. 
That for many centuries the Romans (and in the course of time, many Greeks too) enjoyed 
watching men kill each other, and wild beasts, in the arena, is something that we find 
repulsive. But simply to give way to our emotions is not enough: if we are to understand the 
ancient world, we must also try to understand what we condemn, and why the Romans did 
not see what went on in the amphitheatre as something wicked. 

The context of the Roman 'games' gives rise to a number of emotional reactions. There are 
humanitarian or environmental issues, to do with the killing of wild beasts (and of course 
the Spanish bullfights which continue the tradition of Roman animal-hunts, venationes, that 
often took place in the same arenas). There is the political issue of capital punishment. Our 
attitude to Christianity, and the Christian martyrs, is involved: the cross on which the 
Romans executed their slaves became the cross which the Popes had planted in the arena of 
Rome's Colosseum as a sign of Christianity's ultimate victory. In short, the subject is emotive 
because it impinges on some of the basic moral concerns of many of us today. 

Romans and Greeks 

It involved some of the Romans' basic values, too. We only have to look at the Colosseum to 
see how much effort a 'good' emperor like Vespasian was prepared to put into giving the 
Romans the best gladiatorial facilities. In his list of the Greatest Things He Did, the Res 
gestae, Augustus himself boasts that: "On three occasions I gave a gladiatorial show on my 
own behalf and fifteen times on behalf of my sons or grandsons. About ten thousand men 
fought in these shows . . ." . No self-respecting city anywhere in the western half of the 
empire could be without its amphitheatre, from the earth-and-wood structures we can visit 
at Cirencester and Caerleon to the stupendous ruin of El Djem on the edge of the Sahara. In 
1988, archaeologists from the Museum of London found the remains of a massive 
amphitheatre beneath the Guildhall and adjacent buildings in the City of London. 

If few such buildings were put up in the Greek half of the empire, that was only because the 
Greeks already had plenty of theatres in which to put on their gladiatorial and wild-beast 
'shows'. We can no longer accept the prejudice that Greeks were too civilized to approve of 
such spectacles - though philosophers, Romans as well as Greeks, pointed out that 
gladiatorial and wild-beast games, like strip-tease shows, tended to engage the emotions of 
the onlookers to an extent that made them temporarily incapable of rational thought. One 



of the finest accounts of how attending such a show perverted a man's reason occurs in St. 
Augustine's Confessions: "When he saw the blood, it was as though he had drunk a deep 
draught of savage passion. Instead of turning away, he fixed his eyes upon the scene and 
drank in all its frenzy, unaware of what he was doing. He revelled in the wickedness of the 
fighting and was drunk with the fascination of bloodshed". 

The Struggle with Nature 

People in the twentieth century have become aware of the objections to the indiscriminate 
killing of animals. For the Romans, the struggle against nature was very real. To kill wild 
beasts meant to protect mankind. A poem in the Greek Anthology actually heaps praises on 
an emperor for (it claims) having entirely eradicated the lion-population of North Africa. To 
have large numbers of wild beasts destroyed was something of which a good ruler should be 
proud. Augustus in his Res gestae again: "I provided wild beast hunts with African animals 
twenty-six times in my own name or that of my sons or grandsons in the Circus or the Forum 
or in amphitheatres. In these shows, about three thousand five hundred animals were 
killed". 

Some emperors are reported to have appeared in the arena in person to kill wild beasts: 
Commodus in particular was rumoured to have been keen on decapitating ostriches by 
shooting sickle-headed arrows at them. Whatever the truth behind such tales, several 
emperors liked to see themselves as performing the services for humanity that Hercules had 
once performed: ridding the world of wild beasts, and establishing civilization (see the bust 
of Commodus as Hercules in the Conservatori Museum at Rome). 

Another aspect of Hercules' civilising mission had been to rid the world of evil criminals. 
Only a few idealists will go so far as to deny that society ought, in some way, to punish 
criminals and eradicate crime. The arena was one place where Roman society dealt with 
them. It was a symbol of the ordered world, the 'cosmos'; and it was the emperor who was 
the guarantor of that order. 

In the provinces, the execution of criminals, killing of wild beasts, and gladiatorial combat, 
all took place in association with cult-centres and ceremonies honouring the emperor. At 
Rome, these spectacles came to symbolise good government. The Colosseum was not just a 
monument to the successful suppression of the Jewish revolt, but also to the restoration of 
traditional Roman 'freedom' by Vespasian following the civil wars of AD 68-69 and the 
overthrow of Nero (it was built on the site of Nero's highly unpopular Golden House, on land 
that he had taken away from its owners after the great fire of AD 64). 



Life and death 


The arena was not only on the margin between culture and the wild, but also between life 
and death. Whatever the origins of these games (and ancient theories suggesting that they 
originated as funeral sacrifices imported from Etruria or Campania, or as a form of military 
exercise, which came to be a substitute for warfare, are not necessarily reliable), in the 
imperial period we find them in association with the public execution of criminals of low 
status, principally criminal slaves. 

Attitudes to executions were as ambivalent in antiquity as they are now; crime must be 
punished, but taking life is not something that people are prepared to do lightly. Societies 
have evolved different ways of avoiding the unease involved in capital punishment. The 
execution may be carried out by the community as a whole, or by several people at the 
same time (stoning, or the firing squad); the criminal himself may be forced to perform the 
act from which his death results (as Socrates was forced to drink hemlock). The criminal may 
be in some sense ejected from the community and left to the tender mercies of nature, so 
that the community does not directly take away the criminal's life, but stops protecting him 
from the power of nature. Hence the traditional Germanic method of execution; leaving the 
criminal hanging from an oak tree, sacred to Wodan, and letting nature take its course. 

The punishment of criminals at Rome by throwing them to the wild beasts, tying them to a 
cross, or forcing two condemned criminals to fight each other as gladiators, was in principle 
no different. Heinous crimes like murder or arson excluded their perpetrators from any 
claim to the protection of human society. Those whom a court of law had found guilty of the 
violence of beasts were surrendered to the appropriate natural forces. Once condemned, 
they were physically still alive: but socially already dead. "We who are about to die salute 
you". 

What made gladiators particularly fascinating - to Romans as much as to us was that 
criminals condemned ad ludos, to fight in the arena, were 'dead men' who might just come 
alive again. If they fought bravely enough, the community might be sufficiently impressed to 
be prepared to grant them their life back, by demanding that the giver of the games release 
them, and sometimes even give them their freedom. A brave fighter might rise from the 
dead, and rejoin the society of the living. That was not in the gift of the president of the 
games, magistrate or even emperor, but in the gift of society as a whole; of the Roman 
people, present in the amphitheatre. Gladiatorial games were ultimate democracy; the 
crowd decided who might live again. 



Gentlemen and players 


Not all gladiators were condemned criminals; some were men of free birth. Ancient sources 
stress the utter degradation of the professional gladiator; he must take an oath (and Roman 
oaths were terrifying) to obey his trainer or else accept punishments that might otherwise 
only be inflicted on a slave. We can only speculate about the reasons that would make a 
freeborn citizen sink so low; perhaps the loss of all his property in an unsuccessful lawsuit. 
Such gladiators may be compared with eighteenth century highwaymen, often gentlemen 
who turned to crime because their only skill was fighting, or with the men who (even today) 
as a result of failure or scandal choose to exchange the society of their birth for a new 
identity in the French Foreign Legion. 

Another group of those executed in the arena were defeated military opponents, enemies 
of the Romans who had refused to accept the benefits of subjection to Roman order. It is 
notorious that the Romans convinced themselves that no-one might legitimately oppose 
their rule: to fight Rome was to rebel. Such rebels had forfeited any right to a place within 
Roman society; they had excluded themselves from the community of civilized peoples, and 
deserved death. 

Out of their clemency, the Romans might choose to give them a new life; they might 'save' 
them (Lat. servare) and make them slaves (servi); whatever the real etymology of the Latin 
word for slaves, Roman writers explicitly state that a slave is so-called because he has been 
'saved' from the death he deserved. But if the enemy had behaved with atrocious barbarity, 
or perhaps was just too dangerous, the Romans felt they had every right not to exercise 
such clemency. Rebels deserved execution: that execution might be carried out by 
crucifixion, like that of Spartacus' defeated followers, or in the arena, like the killing of tens 
of thousands of Jewish prisoners of war in the games organised by Titus and Vespasian in 
the aftermath of the conquest of Jerusalem. 

Condemnation to crucifixion, to death by being thrown to wild beasts, or to fighting as a 
gladiator: that is what you deserved if you had chosen to reject membership of the 
community of civilised Romans. The wicked and the rebellious had acted in a way that put 
them outside society. But there was another group whose loyalty to the community, to 
civilization as the Romans knew it, was suspect: Christians. Some Christians (but, we may 
note, only some, and these often disowned as extremists by their bishops) denied the 
validity of the secular state altogether. Such behaviour suggested that Christianity 
threatened the entire basis of Mediterranean civilization; if someone was loyal only to some 
otherworldly community, how could he be a useful citizen of the city where he had been 
born, and (perhaps a crucial point) for which he had the obligation to pay taxes and serve in 
the army? On infrequent but well-publicised occasions, the cry went up: Christianos ad 
bestias - 'throw the Christians to the lions'. 



The symbolism of public execution in the arena - the appropriate penalty for rejecting the 
values of this secular world - became deeply ingrained in the consciousness of Christians. 
Many an aristocratic pagan girl with too much time on her hands dreamt of 'wrestling' with 
a gladiator; a graffito from Pompeii calls the gladiator Celadus suspirium puellarum, 'the 
girls' heart-throb'. The Christian martyr St Felicity dreamt before her execution in the 
amphitheatre at Carthage that she wrestled with a gladiator (a great big Ethiopian), and 
beat him, and that he was the devil, and that she received the victor's palm not from the 
Proconsul, but from Christ himself. 

The victorious gladiator's palm-branch became the special mark of the martyr. But the 
supreme - extreme - sign of Christian victory was the Cross. Crucifixion was the ultimate 
degradation, a sign that the criminal had forfeited his right to be treated as a human being. 
For the Romans, it was the means of eliminating the rebel from human society. For 
Christians, it became a sign that through his degradation, their Saviour had overcome for all 
time the limitations both of human society, and of human nature. 
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